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T he last quarter century of research on brain devel- 
opment suggests that the nurturing and learning 
experiences available in the first few years play a 
strong role in shaping a child’s development. Babies are 
born with a remarkable intrinsic ability to learn. The foun- 
dation for a child’s intellect, personality and skills is es- 
tablished in the first five years. Today, a vast majority of 
Wisconsin’s children under the age of six have all parents 
in the workforce, and early care and education have be- 
come a routine part of many children’s young lives. 

A growing body of scientific evidence indicates that in- 
vesting in the education of our youngest learners may be 
one of the most promising ways to prepare children for 
school and strengthen the future economic position of 
states and the nation. A series of longitudinal studies have 
established that high quality early education is a cost-ef- 
fective investment, yielding the highest returns when chil- 
dren from disadvantaged backgrounds are targeted. The 
largest expense in any early care and education program, 
and the one that research has shown has the most signifi- 
cant impact, is human resources: the adults who guide and 
teach young children. 

This paper is the second in a series of Quality Matters 
policy briefs that explore the elements of high quality early 
care and education. It examines educational qualifications 
of teachers as a component of quality, and explores the ben- 
efits gained from well-educated early childhood teachers. 




Research on Staff Qualifications 
in Early Care and Education 

W hat do we know about staff quality in early care 
and education settings and the link to child 
outcomes and school readiness? 

To address this question, we reviewed research from a 
variety of sources, including the National Research Coun- 
cil’s examination of a quarter century of research, some of 
the most extensive national studies, longitudinal inter- 
vention studies, and the work of the National Institute on 
Early Education Research. The research findings are strik- 
ingly similar. All of these studies conclude that the edu- 
cation of the teachers and caregivers is a key ingredient in 
the quality of the program, and contributes to important 
outcomes for children. 

Why do we think teacher qualifications are the key to 
quality? Researchers have found that education and train- 
ing of the adults who guide children’s development in out- 
of-home settings changes the way they relate to children. 
They are more responsive to children, provide active learn- 
ing experiences, interact more, focus on each child’s 
progress, and intentionally design their programs to en- 
hance healthy development and learning. 

It makes sense to expect that better educated teachers have 
more knowledge and skills to individualize lesson plans and 
analyze and solve problems. Better-educated teachers are 
likely to expose children to a richer vocabulary and to pro- 
vide more stimulating learning activities and environments. 

Most studies have found that teachers with two- or 
four-year degrees, combined with specialized training in 
early childhood development, provide significantly higher 
levels of quality for children in their care, as measured by 
positive interactions with children and stimulating learn- 
ing environments. 
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Findings of the National Research 
Council: Professional Qualifications 
of Teachers is a Key to Quality 

T he National Academy of Sciences was established 
by Congress to advise the federal government on 
scientific and technical matters. In 2001 the Acad- 
emy’s National Research Council released a report, Eager 
to Learn: Educating Our Preschoolers, that specifically ad- 
dresses questions about the importance of staff qualifica- 
tions in early care and education. The report was the 
product of a three -year study by a committee of 1 7 experts 
appointed by the Council. 



The research findings summarized in this report show 
that 2- to 5-year-old children are more capable learners 
than had been imagined. 

— National Research Council, 2001 



Drawing on decades of research, the Council concluded that: 

• Teacher-child relationships foster learning: The re- 
sponsive relationship between early childhood teach- 
ers and children has clear influence on children’s 
disposition to learn and their emerging abilities, af- 
fecting “social competence and school achievement.” 

• Professional development of teachers is a key to qual- 
ity: “The professional development of teachers is related 
to the quality of early childhood programs, and pro- 
gram quality predicts developmental outcomes for chil- 
dren.” The Council found a strong relationship between 
the number of years of education and training and the 
appropriateness of a teacher’s classroom behavior. 





At the heart of the effort to promote quality preschool, 
from the committee’s perspective, is a substantial in- 
vestment in the education and training of preschool 
teachers. 

— National Research Council, 2001 



The Council concluded that early childhood programs 
found to be highly effective in the United States and abroad 
have well-educated teachers trained and encouraged to re- 
flect on their practices and on the responsiveness of children. 

Other Research Findings: 

Strong Link between Teacher 
Education and Quality 



The Cost, Quality, and Child 
Outcomes Study 

Researchers from four universities in four states studied 
the characteristics of a group of child care programs and 
followed 826 children from 183 classrooms to gather in- 
formation on program quality and child outcomes. 

A follow-up analysis of the data led the researchers to con- 
clude that the quality of child care was related to both formal 
education levels and specialized training in early childhood 
development, and that teacher compensation was closely 
linked to the quality of services provided. The analysis also 
found that high-quality child care settings positively predict 
children’s performance well into their school years, with 
greater benefits for children at risk of school failure. 



Our research indicated that the quality of child care 
was related to both the formal education levels and 
the specialized early childhood training of the class- 
room teachers. 

— Cost, Quality, and Child Outcomes Study 



National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development Study 

The National Institute of Child Health and Human De- 
velopment (NICHD) conducted probably the most com- 
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prehensive study of child care ever undertaken in the 
United States, following more than 1,000 children across 
care and education settings from infancy in 1991 to their 
high school years. The study found that across ages and 
types of care, positive caregiving was more likely when 
caregivers were better educated, focused on the each child’s 
development, and had more experience in child care. This 
study, like the others reviewed for this paper, found that 
quality of child care was related to both formal education 
and specialized early childhood training for teachers. A re- 
lated analysis of the data from the study found that more 
highly educated or trained caregivers have been found to 
improve children’s school readiness and language com- 
prehension scores. 



Caregivers with higher education levels engaged in 
more positive caregiving and, in turn, the children they 
cared for showed better outcomes. 

— National Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development 




National Institute for 
Early Education Research 

The National Institute for Early Education Research 
(NIEER), directed by economist Dr. Steven Barnett, re- 
ports that a preponderance of research studies conclude 
that education levels of preschool teachers and specialized 
training in early childhood education predicts teaching 
quality and children’s learning and development, citing 14 
key research studies in child care, Head Start, and pre- 
kindergarten settings. His review of the research shows ev- 
idence that quality is higher in programs where more 
teachers have at least a four-year degree. The quality stan- 
dards set by NIEER for pre-kindergarten teacher qualifi- 
cations are a four-year degree and specialized preparation 
in the education of preschool children. 



Better-educated preschool teachers with specialized 
training are more effective. 

— National Institute for Early Education Research 



Evidence from Longitudinal Research on 
Intervention Programs 

A report written by Ellen Galinsky for the Committee for 
Economic Development analyzed three famous longitu- 
dinal studies that tracked the impact of high-quality early 
education programs on at-risk children into adulthood. 
The three studies — the High/Scope Perry Preschool Proj- 
ect, the Abecedarian Project, and the Chicago Child-Par- 
ent Centers — all showed consistent positive economic 
benefits that outweigh the program costs. The three high- 
quality programs led to improved early learning and 
school readiness, as well as long-term positive outcomes, 
such as higher earnings and lower levels of incarceration. 
All three of these studies had well-educated, well-trained 
and well-compensated teachers. 

The prominent researchers interviewed by Galinsky be- 
lieve that the ongoing individual relationships teachers de- 
veloped with the children were central to learning and 
development. 
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Wisconsin Child Care Research 
Partnership 

The Wisconsin Child Care Research Partnership, housed at 
the University of Wisconsin-Extension, found from its re- 
search in Wisconsin child care programs that caregivers 
with more education had significantly higher- quality in- 
teraction with children than caregivers with less education. 
After years of study of Wisconsin child care centers and 
family child care programs that included hundreds of ob- 
servations and surveys, the researchers found that the ed- 
ucational qualifications of staff were persistently linked to 
dozens of other quality measures. The researchers con- 
cluded that the skills involved in organizing for their own 
education appear to translate into teaching skills. 





Conclusions and Issues from the Research 

A large body of research unequivocally demonstrates a 
solid relationship between teacher education and training 
and the quality of overall early childhood program settings 
and child outcomes. While the research indicates a strong 
connection between teacher/caregiver education and the 
quality of early childhood settings, there is an emerging 
debate about just how much education is necessary. 

In state preschool programs, a little more than half of 
states require teachers to have bachelor’s degrees, and 35 
states require specialized teacher training. Congress is 
currently debating the relative value of two- and four-year 
college degrees for Head Start teachers. 

Both public preschool programs and Head Start pro- 
grams are primarily publicly funded programs. The situ- 
ation is quite different in private child care settings. Only 
a small fraction of center-based teachers and licensed fam- 
ily child care providers have four-year degrees, and for 
most a high school diploma is the highest degree. Given 
the research findings on the importance of well-prepared 
teachers, the wide range of teacher qualifications across 
early childhood settings is cause for concern. 



Implications for Public Policy 
in Wisconsin 

T he research paints a clear picture: Well-educated, 
well- trained teachers are key to providing the kind of 
high-quality early care and education that help chil- 
dren become ready for school. Wisconsin has much to be 
proud of in early care and education, through its efforts to: 

• make 4-year-old kindergarten available in two-thirds 
of school districts; 

• provide affordable child care access to low-income 
working families; 

• deliver enhanced services to young children with dis- 
abilities and their families through its Birth to 3 In- 
tervention Program and Special Education services to 
children ages 3-5; and 

• meet the early development, education, health and nu- 
trition needs of children in poverty through Head 
Start and Early Head Start. 

But what do we know of the quality of these services? 
Since the research evidence tells us that early childhood 
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education investments pay off in positive child outcomes 
only if the programs meet quality standards, including 
well-qualified staff, then the quality of Wisconsin’s pro- 
grams should be a major public policy concern. 

Educational Qualifications of Wisconsin's 
Early Childhood Workforce 

The qualifications of lead teachers (teachers/providers 
with lead responsibility for a group of children) in early 
care and education settings in Wisconsin vary dramati- 
cally. Virtually all public school and special education pre- 
school teachers have bachelor’s degrees, and about 70 
percent of Head Start teachers have at least a two-year de- 
gree. But fewer than 30 percent of child care center teach- 
ers and licensed family child care providers have two-year 
degrees or more. 

As might be expected, wages also vary widely, with child 
care wages the lowest, Head Start wages somewhat higher 
than those of child care center teachers, and public school 



wages nearly double those of Head Start wages. Wiscon- 
sin child care center teacher wages averaged less than $9.00 
per hour in 2004, and real wages (adjusted for inflation) 
have not increased appreciably since 1980. Table 1 shows 
estimates of the educational qualifications of Wisconsin’s 
early childhood workforce. It also estimates how many 
Wisconsin children under age 5 are in each of the major 
types of settings. These numbers include duplicate counts, 
since many children are in more than one setting in a typ- 
ical week, often necessary to cover the work schedules of 
parents, or because many families can afford only limited 
hours in more formal settings. The Urban Institute’s 2001 
study of Wisconsin child care found that 37% of children 
in non parental care were regularly in two or more early 
childhood out-of-home settings. 

Note: The number of children in child care setting may not 
be accurate, because the numbers are estimated based on ca- 
pacity data — no reliable data exist about how many children 
of what ages are enrolled. 



Table 1 : Teacher or Special Educator Qualifications by Early Care and Education (ECE)Settings 



Teacher or educator 
in ECE setting 


% of Teachers with 
4-year-degrees 


% of Teachers with 
2- or 4-year Degree 


Estimated # children 
under age 5 served 
(duplicated counts) 


Children Served 
% of Total 


Certified small family 
child care provider 


Unknown 


Unknown 


17,729 


8% 


Family child care provider in a 
licensed family child care center 


6% 


24% 


21,814 


10% 


Child care teacher in a 
licensed child care center 


14% 


29% 


1 1 9,234 


54% 


Flead Start teacher 


45% 


85% 


14,954 


7% 


Teacher in public school 4K 
and special education for 
ages 3-5; Special educator in 
Birth to 3 Intervention program 


99-100% 


99-100% 


45,085 


21% 








218,816 


100% 
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Table 2:Teacher Educational Requirements by ECE Setting 


Teacher or educator in ECE Setting 


Teacher Requirements 


Certified family child care provider 


Level 1 "regular": at least 1 5 hours of child care training 
Level II "provisional": no requirement, except training on 
sudden infant death syndrome 


Family child care provider in licensed 
family child care center 


40 hours or 3 credits of early childhood training 
Additional 10 hours training on infants and toddlers, if served 


Child care teacher in licensed 
child care center 


2 courses in early childhood education 

Additional 10 hours training on infants and toddlers, if served 


Flead Start teacher 


50% of teachers nationally must have a 2-year Associate's Degree or higher 
in early childhood education or an advanced degree in a related field with 
experience teaching 

Staff working with infants and toddlers must obtain a Child Development 
Associate (CDA) credential or equivalent. 


Teacher in 4-year-old kindergarten 
in public school (including child 
care and Flead Start participating 
as community approach site) 


Bachelor's degree and teacher license for early childhood level 


Special education for ages 3-5 
in public school 


Bachelor's degree and appropriate early childhood special education license 


Birth to 3 special instructors 


Bachelor's degree and early childhood special educator license 




The variation in educational levels and wages shown in 
Table 1 appears to be highly related to the way each of 
these early childhood programs are regulated and fi- 
nanced. Table 2 shows the requirements for teachers in 
different program settings. 

Even though thousands of young children spend sig- 
nificant time in each of these settings, the teacher require- 
ments vary dramatically, from 40 hours of training to a 
bachelor’s degree. 

Regulation levels and teacher qualifications seem to be 
based largely on whether a program is public or private. 
Child care, which operates primarily in the private sector, 
has the lowest requirements and the lowest education lev- 
els of staff. Public schools are publicly operated and fi- 
nanced, and set high educational standards for the 
teachers they hire, and pay commensurate salaries and 
benefits, usually negotiated by teacher unions. Head Start 
is part public, part private -- financed publicly, but oper- 
ated largely in the private sector. 
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The data show that nearly three-quarters of children 
under age 5 in organized settings are served in child care 
programs, where teacher qualifications tend to be com- 
paratively low. While public policy discussions about 
school readiness and early education often focus on pub- 
lic school pre-kindergarten programs and Head Start, 
child care is in fact the setting where the vast majority of 
young children are spending the most time. 

Efforts to Increase Teacher Qualifications 

Efforts to increase teacher qualifications in early care and 
education demonstrate several different approaches, trig- 
gered by various goals and motivations, as illustrated by 
the following examples. 

T.E.A.C.H. Early Childhood: Scholarships and Wage 
Supplements 

The T.E.A.C.H. Early Childhood® Project, established in 
North Carolina in 1990, gives scholarships to child care 
workers to complete course work in early childhood edu- 
cation and increase their compensation. The program was 
developed to address the low levels of education, poor 
compensation, and high turnover in the early childhood 
workforce, particularly in child care settings. T.E.A.C.H. 
scholarships link continuing education with increased 
compensation and require that recipients and their spon- 
soring child care programs share in the cost. T.E.A.C.H. 
programs are now (as of fall 2007) operating in 21 states, 
including Wisconsin. 

While the T.E.A.C.H. program helps child care workers 
increase their educational credentials, the WAGES™ pro- 
gram complements it by rewarding teachers in the field 
that have already met certain educational levels. The goals 
of WAGES are to keep qualified teachers in the field and 
provide incentives for staff to seek additional education. 
The Child Care WAGES Project provides education-based 
salary supplements to low-paid teachers, directors and 
family child care providers working with children between 
the ages of 0 and 5. The project is designed to provide pre- 
school children more stable relationships with better-ed- 
ucated teachers by rewarding teacher education and 
continuity of care. The two programs (T.E.A.C.H. and 
WAGES) appear to have played a strong role in the trans- 
formation of North Carolina’s early childhood workforce. 
North Carolina reports that in 1993 less than 20 percent of 



the state’s child care teachers had any post-high school ed- 
ucation. Fourteen years later, with support from the 
T.E.A.C.H. program, a quality rating system, and its Smart 
Start program, more than 80 percent of the state's child 
care teachers have college level education. 



Wisconsin's T.E.A.C.H. Early Childhood® Scholarship 
program is administered by the Wisconsin Early Child- 
hood Association, under contract from the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Workforce Development. An evaluation of 
the T.E.A.C.H. program by the Wisconsin Child Care Re- 
search Partnership in 2003 found that: 

• Over 2,000 scholarships had been awarded 

• 84% of recipients worked in child care programs serv- 
ing low- income children funded by the state child care 
subsidy program or Head Start 

• A significant portion of the educational credits earned 
by T.E.A.C.H. recipients would not have been earned 
without the scholarships 

• Teachers participating in T.E.A.C.H. completed on av- 
erage three times the education required by licensing 
rules 

• T.E.A.C.H. recipients received wage increases more 
than double the average for child care workers 

• Job turnover for T.E.A.C.H. recipients is less than third 
the turnover rate for Wisconsin child care teachers. 

Wisconsin’s T.E.A.C.H. Early Childhood® program, 
combined with its R.E.WA.R.D.™ program, which like 
North Carolina’s WAGES program provides wage supple- 
ments to workers with specified educational qualifications 
who stay in the field, has helped hundreds of child care 
workers improve their educational qualifications, increase 
their compensation, and stay in the early childhood work- 
force. As of mid-2007 Wisconsin’s T.E.A.C.H. program 
has funded scholarships for 3,281 early care and education 
staff from 897 programs who earned over 50,000 college 
credits. The R.E.WA.R.D.™ program has provided wage 



With the vision and support of TEACH™ Early Child- 
hood Scholarship Program, more than 80 percent of 
child care teachers in North Carolina have college level 
education. Through WAGES™ and other wage benefit 
programs, our teachers are better paid and more than 
half have health benefits. 

— Karen Ponder, President, North Carolina Smart Start 
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stipends to 4,981 individuals who meet educational crite- 
ria. The average R.E.WA.R.D.™ recipient has 13.2 years 
of experience in the field. 

While the T.E.A.C.H. program ensures wage increase 
or a bonus on completion of a scholarship, and 
R.E.WA.R.D.™ provides a stipend to well-qualified work- 
ers who stay in the early childhood field, the current fiscal 
incentives are modest. There may be some limits to the 
number of early childhood workers willing to both work 
and go to school without more significant financial payoffs 
for individual teachers and the programs that invest in 
them. However, it is clear from Wisconsin’s experience 
that child care scholarship and wage supplement programs 
play a significant role in increasing the quality of the early 
childhood workforce. 

Military Model: A Focus on Staff Compensation 
and Training 

The U.S. military’s transformation of its child care system 
was triggered by an investigation by the General Account- 
ing Office and Congressional hearings that found serious 
problems with the quality of military child care. The Mil- 
itary Child Care Act of 1989 mandated improvements to 
the military child care system, and now the Department 
of Defense runs a system that many see as a model for the 
nation. 

The military child care system, which serves over 
200,000 children at over 300 locations, offers a systematic 
approach to high-quality, affordable child care, according 
to a report by the National Women’s Law Center. 

A key element of the military’s reform is its emphasis 
on increasing staff compensation and training. Based on 
requirements set in the Military Child Care Act, the De- 
partment of Defense linked wages to training levels, de- 
veloped a comprehensive training program, and hired 
training and curriculum specialists to ensure quality con- 
trol. A RAND study concluded that the training and com- 
pensation changes improved staff quality and helped the 
program achieve the goals of a better-trained and more 
stable workforce. 

The military’s systematic implementation of a staff 
training and compensation system demonstrates that with 
clear mandates and resources, an effective system to de- 
velop and retain a qualified workforce can be implemented 
on a large scale. 



Training and education are integral parts of the MCCS 
(Military Child Care System) — not just for a few care- 
givers, but for all. Child care workers are given the tools 
to perform their jobs in a competent and professional 
manner, and they are rewarded for their knowledge and 
expertise through systematic pay increases. 

— The Urban Institute, Improving Child Care Quality: A 
Comparison of Military and Civilian Approaches, 2003. 



Florida’s Changes in Licensing Requirements: 

Increased Teacher Education 

In the early 1990s Florida measured the impact of two reg- 
ulatory changes in child care centers: increased teacher ed- 
ucation and more rigorous staff-to- child ratio 
requirements. The state wanted to find out whether regu- 
latory changes affected the quality of the programs and 
children’s outcomes. 

The study, which was identified by the U.S. General Ac- 
counting Office as one of the few state studies using a 
methodology sufficient to produce conclusive findings, 
found that: 
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(1) increased teacher education and staff-child ratio re- 
quirements significantly contributed to a number of pos- 
itive outcomes in children's development in 1994 and 
continue to improve in 1996; (2) teachers with an ad- 
vanced education (associate's degree or higher) had the 
highest scores in terms of children's development and 
classroom quality; and (3) increased staff education and 
more rigorous ratio requirements did not have a marked 
negative impact on the child care marketplace, nor did re- 
quirements significantly affect consumer costs during the 
1992-96 period. 

Florida’s experience demonstrates that increasing required 
educational qualifications through a regulatory mecha- 
nism can lead to higher quality without serious disrup- 
tions to private sector services. However, regulatory 
change can be difficult to achieve politically because of the 
increased costs involved for regulated programs when 
standards are raised. 

New Jersey: Transforming Preschool Teacher 
Qualifications 

New Jersey undertook a major effort to provide high-qual- 
ity preschool services for all 3- and 4-year old children in 
its 30 poorest school districts (called “Abbott Districts”). 
The effort was ordered in the unprecedented Abbott vs. 
Burke decisions by the Supreme Court of New Jersey, 
which ruled that regardless of setting, all preschool-age 
children in publicly funded preschools should be taught 
by a certified teacher. New Jersey launched a project to en- 
sure that all preschool teachers had a both a bachelor's de- 
gree in early education and teacher certification by 2004. 

Because a large percentage of New Jersey’s publicly 
funded preschool programs were operated in private child 
care settings and Head Start programs, where most teach- 
ers did not have either a four-year degree or a teaching cre- 
dential, the task confronting the Abbott districts was 
monumental. At the time of the court decision in 2000, 82 
percent of the teachers were in Head Start and private 
preschools and child care programs, and only 15 percent of 
them met the qualification requirements. Furthermore, 
they had only four years to comply with the court man- 
date for over 1,600 teachers. 

Due to the pressures and supports mandated by the 
New Jersey Supreme Court, about 90 percent of the teach- 
ers in the Abbott districts attained their BA and were at 
least provisionally certified by 2004. An unintended con- 



sequence of New Jersey’s experience identified by re- 
searchers is that once teachers in private child care and 
Head Start programs increased their qualifications, many 
planned to leave those settings for public school positions 
where pay and benefits were higher. 



New Jersey’s experience tells us that with a clear goal and 
resources, the existing early childhood workforce can be 
transformed in a short period of time, but that as long as 
there is significant discrepancy in wages across the early 
care and education landscape, qualified teachers will move 
to where they are rewarded for their qualifications by 
higher pay and benefits. 

Head Start Teacher Upgrades 

The national Head Start program has in recent years fo- 
cused on enhancing teacher qualifications in an effort to 
increase the school readiness of its target group, children 
in poverty. The 1998 Head Start Act mandated that 50 
percent of all Head Start teachers nationwide have a min- 
imum of an associate degree in early childhood education 
or a related field by September 30, 2003. 

According to a report from the General Accounting Of- 
fice, Head Start met the mandate, with 52 percent of teach- 
ers achieving the goal. Head Start grantees had received 
additional funding to help teachers meet the goal set, and 
were supported by quality improvement centers and tech- 
nical assistance. Head Start officials support on-site tech- 
nical assistance and mentoring to ensure that new 
knowledge in integrated into classroom practice. 

This year federal legislation is under consideration that 
would set a higher goal for 2013: 50 percent of center- 



This study demonstrates that as a result of the pressure 
and supports mandated by the New Jersey Supreme 
Court’s decisions, approximately 90% of the teachers in 
the Abbott districts will have attained their baccalaure- 
ate degree and be at least provisionally certified by 2004. 
This is an extraordinary accomplishment considering 
that only 15 percent of teachers in private settings had a 
BA in early childhood in 2000 when the Court issued its 
mandate. 

— Center for Early Childhood Leadership, National-Louis 
University 
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based Head Start teachers in each state would need to have 
a bachelor’s degree in early childhood education (or a re- 
lated area). 

The Head Start experience demonstrates a national 
recognition that teacher qualifications are essential to pro- 
gram quality and school readiness, and that mandates, 
with resources, can quickly upgrade the qualifications of 
early childhood teachers. 



Possible Public Policy Focus for Wisconsin 

Failure to address the qualifications of our early care and 
education teachers is a lost opportunity to even the play- 
ing field for Wisconsin’s children, regardless of economic 
status. In recent testimony before the Joint Economic 
Committee in Washington, Nobel Laureate economist 
James Heckman concluded from his research that invest- 
ing in early education for disadvantaged children is a high- 
return investment that promotes success in school, reduces 
crime, promotes workforce productivity, and reduces 
teenage pregnancy. 

Like other states across the country, Wisconsin has ex- 
plored ways to ensure high-quality early learning for all its 
children, often with a particular focus on those most at 
risk of school failure. This report has pointed to several 
factors that may need to be considered in any effective ap- 
proach to assuring that preschool children have qualified 
teachers: 

• Research evidence: The research evidence strongly 





links qualified teachers/providers to high quality pro- 
grams and positive child outcomes. 

• Most children do not have well-qualified teachers: 
Most children ages 0-5 are served in private child care 
settings, where teacher/provider qualifications and 
compensation are lowest. If teacher qualifications are 
a key ingredient for early learning and school readi- 
ness, special attention must be paid to child care. 

• Teacher education requirements: Teacher require- 
ments may be the key to assuring early learning expe- 
riences that prepare children for school. 

• Qualifications are linked to compensation: Increased 
education may need to be linked to higher compensa- 
tion if qualified teachers are to be available and re- 
tained across early childhood settings, since more 
qualified teachers move to where higher salaries are 
paid. Private child care and preschool settings can, in 
effect, become the minor leagues for public schools- - 
once teachers increase their educational qualifications, 
they leave for higher salaries and benefits. 

If the educational level and expertise of teachers is a key 
to quality, Wisconsin officials and advocates should con- 
sider these options: 

1. Raising Regulatory Requirements: Wisconsin could 
take a look at regulatory requirements across the early 
care and education landscape, and consider where ed- 
ucational qualifications could be increased. This may 
be easier to accomplish in programs that are publicly 
operated or funded (like public schools or Head Start) 
than in the private sector child care arena, where regu- 
lations are not usually linked to financial resources. 
However, gradually raising education requirements in 
child care licensing standards may be feasible. 

Another approach to raising requirements for 
child care would be to establish higher standards at- 
tached to funding. Wisconsin provides over $300 mil- 
lion in payment to regulated child care providers who 
serve low-income working families through the Wis- 
consin Shares child care subsidy program. Many states 
have linked higher payments to higher staff qualifica- 
tions and other quality indicators. Wisconsin could 
consider higher baseline staff education requirements 
as a funding standard. It is particularly appealing to 
focus on improving teacher quality for the children 
funded through Wisconsin Shares, since children from 
low-income families are at higher risk of school failure. 
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2. Scholarships and Wage Supplements: Wisconsin 

could increase its support of scholarships and wage sup- 
plements to help early childhood teachers, especially 
those in child care settings, increase their educational 
qualifications. Scholarships need to be linked to higher 
compensation and better benefits in order to retain 
qualified teachers. Options in this area could also in- 
clude student loan forgiveness for those who go on to 
teach in early childhood settings. 

3. Incentives: Wisconsin could look at a range of fiscal in- 
centives to encourage increased teacher qualifications. 
Especially in the large private child care market, incen- 
tives may be preferable to mandates. One option might 
be to pay higher rates or bonuses to programs partici- 
pating in the Wisconsin Shares program if teachers 
meet higher educational levels. 

4. A Professional Development System: Wisconsin could 
develop a statewide early childhood professional devel- 
opment system, offering and coordinating courses and 
training sessions, overseeing on-site technical assistance, 
promoting needed continuing education, and tracking 
staff trends across early care and education settings. 
Several elements of such a system already exist, but cov- 
erage is not statewide and the services are not well-co- 
ordinated. 

In the last quarter century, scientific evidence has pro- 
liferated about the importance of the first five years of life. 
The foundation for a child’s personality and learning is es- 
tablished during those years, and gaps in development are 
difficult to fill. With the majority of Wisconsin’s young 
children spending significant amounts of time in early care 
and education settings prior to school, a focus on the 
teachers and providers who care for and teach them may 
be increasingly important to their success in school and 
life, and to our future state workforce. 

The graph on this page compares the age trajectory of 
brain development with that of public investment. It is 
striking that while 85 percent of a child’s core brain struc- 
ture is formed by age 5, less than 4 percent of public in- 
vestment in education and development has occurred by 
that time. 

A strong case can be made for investing in early care 
and education, with an emphasis on the qualifications of 
the teachers and child care providers who are nurturing 
and educating our youngest children at the most crucial 
phases of their development. 



Brain Growth and Public Investment 




Source: Early Learning Left Out, Voices for America's Children and the 
Child and Family Policy Center, 2004. 
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